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Two different attitudes are commonly 
taken towards plant life, that of the 
unscientific amateur who enjoys flowers 
and trees for their own sake, and that 
of the scientific botanist who studies 
their classification, physiology, and the 
like. 

Among the Greeks we find both the 
amateur and the scientist, but naturally 
the amateur existed long before the 
scientist emerged. It was not until 
the second half of the fourth century 
B.c. that the Greeks became pioneers in 
the systematic study of botany, as of 
so many other sciences. Botany was 
doubtless allotted its place in the great 
system of sciences in which the master 
mind of Aristotle classified all human 
knowledge as it existed in his day ; and 
though Aristotle did not himself pro- 
duce a History of Plants asa companion 
treatise to his work on animals, there 
are sufficiently numerous references 
scattered up and down his writings to 
enable us to form an adequate idea of 
his doctrine on this subject. There is 
also in the Aristotelian Corpus a short 
treatise of great interest, the de Plantis,? 
the work not of Aristotle himself but of 
a somewhat later Peripatetic; it no 
doubt, however, adequately represents 
in a brief form the theories which he 
formed on the physiology of plants and 
agrees with the doctrine of his acknow- 
ledged works. It contains many points 
of interest ; in particular the views ex- 


1 Cp. F. Wimmer, Phytologiae Aristotelicae 
Fragmenta: Vratislaviae, typis Grassii, Bar- 
thii et Soc., 1838. 

2? The text of this work has had a curious 
history. The original Greek text was lost, but 
had been previously translated into Arabic. 
The Arabic version was translated into Latin 
by a certain Englishman, by name Alfredus, 
whose knowledge both of Arabic and of Latin 
left something to be desired. The Greek text 
as given in the Berlin Aristotle is a late Byzan- 
tine translation from the Latin back again into 
Greek, and is thus three times removed from 
the original (see the Oxford translation of Aris- 
totle, vol. vi, Preface to the de Planizs). 
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pressed on sex in plants partly anticipate 
the results of modern research. 

The lack of an exhaustive botanic 
treatise by Aristotle himself was sup- 
plied by Theophrastus, his pupil and 
successor as head of the Peripatetic 
school; and the fact that Theophrastus’ 
two great works, the Historia Plan- 
tarum and the de Causis Plantarum, have 
survived has led to the popular idea 
that Theophrastus was the father of 
scientific botany—a title which should 
in all justice be attributed rather to his 
master Aristotle. The two treatises of 
Theophrastus not only deal with the 
physiology of plants, but also describe 
a great number of individual species, 
with particular emphasis upon their 
uses as drugs. It was the work of 
Theophrastus and his successors which, 
at the Revival of Learning, formed the 
starting-point of the modern science of 
botany. 

So much for the work of the Greeks 
as the founders of scientific botany. 
Earlier Greek writers, both in verse and 
in prose, naturally give us an abundance 
of unscientific information about trees 
and plants. It would be a fascinating 
study to trace the extent of botanical 
knowledge shown by the various Greek 
authors whose works have survived. 
Many points of interest would, I think, 
emerge. For instance, the topic of 
Hesiod’s Works and Days naturally leads 
him to deal with many trees and plants, 
and he throws some interesting light on 
the subject of the folk-lore of plants ; the 
History of Herodotus contains a mass 
of information on what may be called 
economic botany, the distribution of 
plants and their practical uses; Hip- 
pocrates is chiefly concerned with plants 
from a pharmacological point of view; 
Sophocles is obviously more interested 
in trees and flowers than either Aeschy- 
lus or Euripides; lastly, Theocritus 
could, I think, be shown to have been 
a true child of the age in which he 
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lived as having a genuinely scientific 
interest in botany. 

The present study, however, is to be 
limited to Homer, and proposes to 
examine the references to trees, shrubs 
and plants which occur in the Iliad and 
Odyssey, and to try to draw some con- 
clusions as to the interest in, and the 
attitude towards, plant life displayed in 
these poems. Greek philosophers and 
thinkers sometimes imply that the 
Homeric poems contain the essentials 
of all knowledge on such subjects as 
war and government; but it is to be 
feared that for botanical study Homer 
would hardly provide an adequate 
foundation. 

On first consideration, one has the 
impression that there are abundant 
references in Homer to trees and 
plants. Memory recalls a number of 
similes in which forest trees figure; 
then there are the descriptions of the 
gardens of Alcinous and of Calypso’s 
Isle ; and one recalls the asphodel, the 
hyacinth, the lotus, and that mysterious 
plant moly. But, as a matter of fact, 
a systematic search reveals only some 
fifty-odd botanical names in the Iliad 
and Odyssey. There are nearly three 
times as many in Virgil,’ but the topic 
of the Georgics accounts for the majority 
of them. 

To take the trees of Homer first. 
Their names do not present any very 
difficult problems; they are for the 
most part those which are familiar all 
over Europe. 

The oak (Quercus robor), the king of 
the forest, is naturally the most fre- 
quently mentioned. That it is the tree 
par excellence is shown by the fact that 
its name Spids, like the Sanskrit root 
dru-, was originally a general term for 
* wood’ or ‘tree’; hence a wood-cutter 
is and a thicket The 
oak figures in a number of similes in 
the Jad, comparing, for example, the 
fall of a warrior with the felling of an 
oak (xiii, 389; xvi, 482), and the din of 
battle with wind raging through an 
oak-grove (xiv, 396). The oak figures 
also in two proverbial expressions (J1. 
xxii, 126; Od. xix, 163). Reference is 


1 See John Sargeaunt, The Trees, Shrubs and 
Plants of Virgil, Oxford : Blackwell, 1920. 
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made in the Odyssey (xiv, 327) to the 
oracular oaks of Dodona. The leaves 
of the oak were used for fodder and its 
acorns given to swine, including the 
companions of Odysseus after they had 
been turned into swine (Od. x, 242). 

Another kind of oak is the ¢yyos 
(Quercus aesculus), whichderives its name 
from the root ¢ay-, since its fruit is 
edible. There was a famous specimen 
of this tree near the Scaean Gate of 
Troy, where it formed a prominent 
landmark (J/. vi, 237, etc.). The wood 
of the @yyés was used for the axle-trees 
of chariots. In Latin fagus is not an 
oak but a beech, and our English word 
beech is etymologically the same as 
pnyos. 

The ilex or evergreen oak is not men- 
tioned in Homer, but its acorn a@«vAos 
occurs (Od. x, 242) as a form of fodder. 

The ash (wedin) is frequently men- 
tioned as the material used for the 
shafts of spears. It also occurs in 
similes, for example (J/. xiii, 178) : 

He tumbled like an ash, 

That on the crest of some conspicuous hill 

Is severed by the axe and bows to earth 

Its tender leaves.? 

The elm (mredén) is mentioned in the 
Iliad (xxi, 242) as growing at Troy on 
the banks of the Scamander, where 
Achilles clutched at the trunk of an 
elm and uprooted it, and on the banks 
of the Xanthus, where elms were con- 
sumed by the fire of Hephaestus (7b. 350), 
and at Thebe in the Troad (J/. vi, 419). 

Two kinds of poplar occur in Homer, 
the black and the white. The black 
poplar (aiyerpos) grew in Calypso’s 
island (Od. v, 64), on the island off the 
coast of the Cyclopes (Od. ix, 141), in 
the underworld (Od. x, 510), and in 
Ithaca (Od. xvii, 208). One of the 
most picturesque similes in the Odyssey 
(vii, 106) thus describes women busily 
working in the house of Alcinous: 

And others weave at looms or twist the yarn, 

While, like the leaves of a tall poplar, flit 

The glancing shuttles through their finger- 
tips. 


2 The quotations from the //iad are given by 
kind permission from Sir William Marris’ 
translation (Oxford University Press, 1934). 

3 The quotations from the Odyssey are given 
by kind permission from Dr. J. W. Mackail’s 
translation (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 


1932). 
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Perhaps the species here intended is 
the Populus tremula or aspen-tree, which 
is proverbial for the fluttering of its 
leaves. 

The white poplar (ayepwis) derives 
its name from the river of the under- 
world, whence it was brought by 
Heracles, whose sacred tree it was. It 
occurs in two similes in the Jiiad (xiii, 
389 ; xvi, 482). 

The cornel-tree (xpdvea) is akin to, 
but much larger than, the English dog- 
wood. It is mentioned with other 
forest trees in a fine simile in the Iliad 
(xvi, 767) : 

And as the East wind and the South contend 

Together in the mountain dells to shake 

Deep woods of oak and ash or cornel-trees, 

Smooth-barked, that grind long arms against 
each other 

With eerie noise, and branches crack and snap ; 

So Trojans and Achaeans rushed together. 


The fruit of the cornel was used as a 
food for swine (Od.x, 242). The Romans 
used its wood for spear-shafts, but the 
Homeric warriors seem to have pre- 
ferred the ash. 

The tamarisk (uvpixn) grew freely in 
the neighbourhood of Troy. It was 
under a tamarisk that Diomedes hid 
the captured arms of Dolon and piled 
some of its branches and reeds over 
them (J/. x, 466), and it was upon a 
tamarisk stump that the horses of 
Adrastus stumbled and threw their 
master, who was captured by Menelaus 
(Il. vi, 39). 

The willow (irén, Salix alba) grew in 
the plain of Troy (J/. xxi, 350) and in 
the underworld (Od. x, 510). Closely 
akin to it is the chaste-tree (Avyos, Agnus 
castus), whose twigs were used for tying 
the sheep of the Cyclops together (Od. 
ix, 427), and the legs of the stag shot by 
Odysseus on his arrival in the island of 
Circe (Od. x, 166), and by Achilles for 
tying up the two sons of Priam whom 
he caught while they were tending their 
flocks on Mount Ida (J/. xi, 105). Osters 
pimres), probably branches of 
the Salix viminalis, were used by Odys- 
seus for binding together the raft on 
which he left the island of Calypso 
(Od. v, 256). 

The silver fir Abies), to which 
Homer gives the epithet ‘high as 
heaven’, is the tallest of all the forest 


trees, often growing to a height of a 
hundred feet. It occurs in a simile 
describing a fallen warrior (Jl. v, 560), 
but the word was more often used as a 
synonym for an oar, for which its light, 
tough wood was a suitable material. 

Two words occur for the pine-tree, 
meven and mitus: they are probably 
the Corsican and Aleppo varieties. 
mevKn occurs in a fine simile in the 
Iliad (xi, 494): 

As when 

Sweeps down upon the plain out of the hills 
A winter torrent, swollen with the rain 
Of Zeus, and many a dead oak, many a pine, 
It bears along, and casts a mass of drift 
Out to the sea; so glorious Ajax scoured 
The plain, resistless, cleaving horse and man. 


It was a stump of even which served 
as a turning-post in the chariot race 
at the funeral games of Patroclus (JI. 
xxiii, 328). situs was used asa material 
for ships (J/. xiii, 390), and for the fence 
of the courtyard outside the Cyclops’ 
cave (Od. ix, 186). 

The alder («X7Opn) occurs only in the 
description of Calypso’s island (Od. v, 
64); this is also the only passage in 
which the cypress is mentioned as grow- 
ing, though its wood was used for the 
construction of Odysseus’ palace in 
Ithaca (Od. xvii, 340). 

The wood of the cedar (xé5pos)—which 
is not the cedar of Lebanon but the 
prickly cedar, Juniperus oxycedrus—was 
burnt as a fragrant fuel in the house of 
Calypso (Od. v, 60); and the adjective 
xédpuvos is used of the inner store- 
chamber of Priam’s palace, which was 
doubtless lined with this material (J/. 
XXiv, Ig2). 

The plane-tree is only 
once mentioned in Homer. It was 
under a plane-tree at Aulis that the 
Greeks sacrificed on their way to Troy 
(Il. 1i, 307): 

There on the holy altars round the spring 


We paid the gods choice hecatombs, beneath 
A lovely plane-tree, whence bright water ran. 


It is curious that the plane-tree is not 
more frequently mentioned in Homer. 
With its widespread shade and the 
water which generally springs near it, 
it is one of the trees which travellers 
in Greece and Asia Minor find most 
welcome and remember best. It is a 
very long-lived tree, and there is a 
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specimen of colossal size and great age 
still shown in the island of Cos as that 
under which Hippocrates used to sit. 

The bay-tree (Saddvn) is only once 
mentioned in Homer, where it over- 
shadows the entrance to the cave of the 
Cyclops (Od. ix, 183). Apparently it 
was not yet sacred to Apollo, as it is in 
the Homeric Hymn to that god. 

The fruit-trees of Homer are the 
apple, pear, fig, olive, vine and pome- 
granate. They are always mentioned 
in connexion with their fruits, except 
that the wood of the olive is spoken of 
as used for the handle of an axe (JI. 
xiii, 612; Od. v, 236). The most 
elaborate account of fruit-trees occurs 
in the famous description of the garden 
of Alcinous (Od. vii, 115 ff.). Another 
list is given in the account of the 
temptation of Tantalus in the Né«ua 
(Od. xi, 588 ff.). Again, in the recog- 
nition scene between Odysseus and 
Laertes, the former finally convinces 
his father that he is indeed his son by 
reminding him how, when he was a 
child, Laertes had allowed him to call 
his own ten apple-trees, thirteen pear- 
trees, forty fig-trees and fifty rows of 
vines (Od. xxiv, 340 ff.). 

The wild forms of the fig (épiveos), 
pear (a&yxepdos) and olive also 
occur in Homer. The wild fig gave its 
name to a hill near Troy on which 
there was a watch-tower (J/. xxii, 145), 
and it was to a wild fig-tree overhang- 
ing Charybdis that Odysseus clung and 
saved himself from destruction (Od. xii, 
103). The wild pear was used for 
hedging round the hut of Eumaeus (Od. 
xiv, I0); and it was between two 
thickets, one of wild olives and the 
other of cultivated olives, that Odysseus 
rested after he had been cast ashore on 
the land of the Phaeacians (Od. v, 477). 

The date-palm (oin£é) is only men- 
tioned once in Homer, where Odysseus 
compares Nausicaa to this tree (Od. 
vi, 163): 

Once on a time indeed a young palm-tree 

In Delos by Apollo’s sanctuary 


Upspringing thus I saw—for thither too 
I voyaged and much people followed me, 


When on that journey evil-starred I went 
That brought me woe—and in astonishment 
Long gazed I on it ; for in all the world 

No shaft so stately up from earth is sent. 
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As its name shows, the date-palm was 
an importation from the East and 
clearly a rarity in Homeric times, since 
Odysseus implies that he had never 
seen it except at Delos, which he 
visited on his way to Troy. It was 
at Delos that the sacred palm-tree 
grew under which Leto gave birth to 
Apollo and Artemis and which was 
afterwards commemorated by a bronze 
palm-tree standing in the sacred enclo- 
sure at Delos in historical times. There 
is no mention earlier than Herodotus 
of the use of dates as an article of food. 
Date-palms produce no fruit in the 
latitudes of Greece and Asia Minor. 

The bramble (Batos, Rubus ulmtfolius) 
occurs once in the Odyssey (xxiv, 230), 
where Laertes wears gloves to protect 
himself from its thorns. 

So much for trees and shrubs, which 
form the largest class in the Homeric 
flora. The flowering plants are much 
less numerous. 

The vose does not occur in Homer, 
except in such compound adjectives 
as pododaxturos. The same is true of 
the lily (Xeipsov), which only occurs in 
the adjective Aespides, which is used 
twice in the J/jiad, once as an epithet 
of the cry of the grasshopper (JI. iii, 
152) and once as an epithet of human 
flesh (Jl. xiii, 830). In both passages 
the adjective seems to mean ‘delicate’, 
‘tender’. 

The poppy (ujewv), as a garden 
flower, occurs in a simile (J/. viii, 306): 


And he dropped 
His head aslant, like poppy in a garden, 
Laden with seed and with the rains of spring. 


The crocus—theCrocus sativus,a purple 
variety of which the yellow stigmata 
supply a dye—occurs in epithets such 
as xpoxétemXos used of the dawn, and 
once in the Iliad (xiv, 348), where the 
earth made a couch of flowers spring 
up for Zeus and Hera: 


Beneath them earth divine 
Made fresh, new grass to grow and dewy lotus 
And crocus and thick, tender hyacinth. 


The Jotus has several different mean- 
ings in Greek which have nothing in 
common except the name. In the 
passage just quoted it is used of a 
leguminous plant, identical with, or 
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closely akin to, the common Lotus cor- 
miculatus or bird’s-foot trefoil; it was a 
favourite fodder for Homeric horses. 
Secondly, it is used of the fruit eaten 
by the Lotus-eaters (Od. ix, 84); this is 
the Zizyphus lotus or jujube-tree of 
Northern Africa. Herodotus (iv, 177) 
tells us that its fruit is the size of a 
lentisk-berry and in sweetness resembles 
the date, and that a kind of wine could 
be made from it. It is common in the 
oases of the African desert and has 
been acclimatized in the French Riviera. 
(Two other kinds of lotus occur in the 
classics, the Nymphaea lotus, or Nile 
water-lily, and the nettle-tree (Celtis 
Australis), the stems of which were 
used as pipes; hence Awrds is often 
used as a synonym for a flute.) 

The hyacinth is mentioned as a grow- 
ing plant in the passage already quoted 
about the couch of Zeus and Hera. It 
also occurs twice in the Odyssey (vi, 
231; xxiii, 158), where Athena makes 
the hair of Odysseus grow thick and 
curly ‘ like the flower of the hyacinth’. 
The latter use seems to point to the 
hyacinth as we know it, to which dark, 
curling hair might well be compared. 
It must, however, have been some 
smaller and softer plant upon which 
Zeus and Hera reclined, possibly the 
squill or grape-hyacinth. The ‘lettered 
hyacinth’, so often mentioned in Greek 
literature and connected with the 
legends of the deaths of Ajax and 
Hyacinthus, in whose memory it was 
inscribed with the letters AI or YA, 
may perhaps be some kind of lily, such 
as the Martagon lily, or some species 
of corn-flag,? both of which have mark- 
ings which might, with a little imagina- 
tion, be recognized as letters. The 
word hyacinth is probably one of the 
oldest as well as the most beautiful 
of plant-names. The termination -:vos, 
which is not Indo-European, occurs in 
a number of words, such as dodpuvOos 
and AafvpwGos, and in place-names, 
and it has been conjectured that they 
are survivals from the language of the 
pre-Greek inhabitants of the Greek 
lands. (It has also been suggested that 
words ending in -toaos, as in 
—which occurs in the Homeric Hymn 


1 J. Sargeaunt, of. cit. pp. 59, 60. 


to Demeter, but not in the Iliad or 
Odyssey—belong to another group of 
the same origin.) 

The violet (tov) occurs in epithets 
such as foecdyjs, used of the sea, and is 
once described (Od. v, 72) as grow- 
ing in a meadow. It is coupled 
here with océduvov, which is generally 
translated parsley, but is probably the 
Apium graveolens, of which our celery is 
a cultivated form. It is mentioned as 
food for horses both in the Iliad and 
Odyssey and was used for crowns of 
victory in the Isthmian games. 

Asphodel is only mentioned in Homer 
as growing in the meadows of the land 
of the departed (Od. xi, 539; xxiv, 13). 
It belongs to the lily tribe, and several 
varieties grow in Southern Europe. 
Perhaps the most attractive thing about 
it is its name. The flower is not un- 
picturesque, consisting of numerous 
small amber-coloured blossoms, but, 
after it has flowered in the spring, its 
foliage quickly becomes ragged and un- 
tidy. It is still regarded by modern 
Greeks as a flower connected with the 
dead and is often placed on tombs. 
Our word daffodil, of which the earlier 
form was affodil, is derived from it. 

dxav0a, the generic name for the 
thistle, occurs in a delightful simile in 
the Odyssey (v, 328) descriptive of the 
drifting of Odysseus’ raft : 

While the raft helpless on the tideway spun, 

As down the plain, when Autumn is begun, 

Before the North-wind tufts of thistledown. 

Lastly, we come to that mysterious 
plant moly, which Hermes recommended 
to Odysseus as an antidote to Circe’s 
spells (Od. x, 304): 

Black was its root, the blossom milky white, 
And the gods call it moly; mortal wight 
Would have hard work to dig it from the 
ground ; 
Howbeit the power of gods is infinite. 
Etymologically the word is identical 
with the Sanskrit mulam, ‘root’. In 
Homer it is probably an entirely fabu- 
lous plant, but in later writers it means 
garlic. Garlic is never mentioned in 
Homer, from which we may perhaps 
conclude that in his day one did not 
have to suffer from the fumes of garlic 
which often give an unpleasant aroma 
to the exhalations of modern Greeks. 
The onion (xpouvov), however, was 
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not lacking, and occurs both in the 
Iliad (xi, 630) and in the Odyssey (xix, 
233). Inthe latter passage it is used 
for a curious comparison : 

er _broidered shirt that glistened next his 

SKIN 

Was close and smooth as a dried onion’s coat ; 
So sleek it was and shining like a sun. 
This is a very picturesque way of 
describing the delicate sheen of the 
material. In the passage from the 
Iliad onions are taken as a relish before 
the drinking of wine. 

The bean (xtauos) and the chick-pea 
(épé8tvO0s) both occur only once in 
Homer in a simile in the I/iad (xiii, 589): 
And as in some great threshing-floor go leaping 
From a broad pan the black-skinned beans or 

eas, 

Pe ee wind whistles and the winnower fans ; 
So from the plate of glorious Menelaus 
The biting arrows glanced and sped afar. 


So much for flowers and vegetables. 
Of the cereals, barley (xpiOn, xpi, addu- 
tov) is very frequently mentioned in 
both epics. It was ground in a hand- 
mill to form a meal or coarse powder, 
which was used both for bread and for 
a sort of porridge : it was also sprinkled 
on the heads of victims for sacrifice. 
Wheat (mvpos) was almost certainly 
first cultivated in the Nile valley, where 
its discovery was attributed to Osiris. 
It is frequently mentioned both in the 
Iliad and in the Odyssey and figures with 
barley in a striking simile (J/. xi, 69): 
As lines of reapers working towards each other 
Drive swathes along a rich man’s field of wheat 
Or barley, and the handfuls fall in heaps ; 

So Greeks and Trojans leapt at one another 

And slew, and neither dreamed of deadly 
flight. 

and which often occur as 

the fodder of horses, are probably both 

varieties of the one-seeded wheat (Triticum 

monococcumy). 

Grass in Homer has the generic name 
of zroin, found frequently in both epics ; 
the only distinct species of gramineous 
plant (except the cereals) mentioned in 
Homer is the honey-sweet dog’s-tooth 
grass (a@ypworis), on which the mules of 
Nausicaa fed while she was dealing 
with the washing (Od. vi, go). It is one 


of the commonest grasses of Southern 
Europe and is found occasionally in 
this country. 

The list of Homeric plants terminates 


with the rushes and reeds. Sovak, the 
pole-veed, was used for the shafts of 
arrows ; oxoives is probably the bull- 
vush, and @pvov a generic term for a 
rush; galingale, is mentioned 
as a food for horses (Il. xxi, 351; Od. 
iv, 603). Another of the cyperaceae, the 
papyrus, occurs in Homer only in its 
adjectival form BvBduwos as an epithet 
of ropes twisted out of this material 
(Od. xxi, 391). As papyrus does not 
grow in Greece or Asia Minor (though 
it can still be seen growing near Syra- 
cuse) the reference implies commerce 
with Egypt. Herodotus tells us that 
ropes of papyrus were used by the 
Persians for bridging the river Strymon. 

So much for the trees and plants 
mentioned in the Iliad and Odyssey. 
This enumeration seemed necessary if 
any conclusions were to be drawn. 


It is one of the charms of Homer 
that he is never learned, he never 
tries to make a show of erudition; he 
left that to his successors, the writers 
ofliterary epics. He tells us just enough 
to enable us to imagine the environ- 
ment in which his characters play their 
parts; the background is sketched in 
with a few masterly strokes rather than 
with detailed painting. His interest is 
in man rather than in nature. Such 
observation as he shows is displayed 
not in the description of actual scenes 
but in similes used to illustrate the 
actions of his heroes. 

In wild nature as such Homer shows 
no particular delight. Mountains and 
the torrents which flow from them are 
to be feared rather than admired, and 
none of the flowers which he mentions 
are mountain flowers ; they all belong to 
the low-lying meadows and marshes 
and to gardens. Odysseus is almost 
apologetic when he speaks of the wild- 
ness of Ithaca, which is bare and rocky, 
fit only for the feeding of goats, a rough 
land but a nurse of heroes. He loves 
it because it is his home, not because 
he admires its savageness and wildness. 

Again, trees and plants are usually 
mentioned not for their own sake but 
in connexion with their usefulness to 
man, whether as food for himself or his 
animals, or for building his houses or 
for making his weapons, ships and 
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vehicles. This practical point of view 
is often insisted upon, even in similes. 
For example a warrior falls (Jl. xiii, 
389), 

As falls the oak or poplar or tall pine, 


That carpenters with whetted axes fell 
Upon the hills for a ship's ribs. 


And again (JI. iv, 482): 


And in the dust he fell to earth, as falls 

A poplar-tree grown in the bottom-land 

Of a great marsh—its stem is smooth, its top 
Breaks into branches—which a wainwright hath 
Hewn with his gleaming iron, ‘hat he may make 
A felloe for some sumptuous car ; and there 

It lies and seasons by the river banks. 


Ruskin remarks that ‘without an 
exception, every Homeric landscape, 
intended to be beautiful, is composed 
of a fountain, a meadow and a shady 
grove’. This, I think, is very true. 
The description of Calypso’s abode is 
characteristic (Od. v, 63) : 


But round the cave a verdurous forest sprang 
Of poplars, and sweet-scented cypresses, 

And alders ; and long-pinioned birds in these 
Nested, owls, falcons, chattering cormorants, 
And all that ply their business in the seas. 

But round the hollow cavern trailing went 

A garden-vine with heavy clusters bent ; 

And rising all arow, four springs abroad 

This way and that their shining water sent. 
And on both sides fair-flowering meads were 


set, 
Soft-clad with parsley and with violet. 
Even an immortal, if he came, that sight 
Marvelling might view and joy thereof might 
get. 


Similar is the description of the 
grove where Odysseus is told by 
Nausicaa to wait before he follows her 
into the city (Od. vi, 291): 


You will light upon 
Athena’s goodly grove of poplar trees 
By the roadside : therein a spring wells out 
In a rich meadow, as far off the town 
As a man’s voice will carry if he shout. 


In his description of the gardens of 
Alcinous Homer is evidently giving a 
picture of what he regards as the 
ideal setting for the palace of a heroic 
king (Od. vii, 114): 


And there grow fruit-trees flourishing and 
great: 

Pear-trees and pomegranates, and apple-trees 

Laden with shining apples, and by these, 

Sweet-juiced figs and olives burgeoning, 

Whose fruiting ceases not nor perishes 

Winter or summer, all the year ; for there 


The western breezes ever soft and fair 

Ripen one crop and bring another on. 

Apple on apple growing, pear on pear, 

Grape-bunch on grape-bunch, fig on fig they 
lie 

Mellowing to age: and trenched deep thereby 

The many-fruited vineyard of the King 

Is set: one side of it lies warm and dry, 

Where raisins in the parching sun are spread, 

And here they gather grapes, and there they 
tread 

The vintage in the wine-press ; while in front 

The clusters newly-set their blossom shed. 


The chief ideas contained in this 
passage are fruitfulness, orderliness 
and symmetry—nature subservient to 
the purposes of man. But besides an 
orchard and vineyard, Alcinous has a 
flower-garden: 


There likewise, by the vineyard’s utmost row, 
Are set trim garden beds? of every sort, 
Full-flowering while the seasons come and go. 


It is obvious that Homer likes best 
to describe a well-ordered landscape 
and a well-ordered garden. In fact, I 
think we may say that his attitude 
towards plant-life is that of the gardener 
rather than the lover of wild nature, 
and he attributes the same ideas to his 
characters. In the Iliad, when Thetis 
is lamenting over the early death which 
is to be Achilles’ lot, she speaks of his 
childhood and says that she nurtured 
him ‘like a plant in a rich garden 
plot’ (Zl. xviii, 57). This is Homer’s 
idea of a well-regulated infancy. 

And again, in the Odyssey, what is 
Laertes doing when the long-lost 
Odysseus comes to make himself known 
to him? He is gardening, in his oldest 
clothes (Od. xxiv, 226) : 

And there he found 
His father in the well-tilled close alone, 
Digging about a sapling ; and the shirt 
wore was patched and mean and foul with 
irt 
And round his legs were clouted gaiters wound 
Of ox-hide, lest the thorns might do them hurt, 
And his hands gloved against the briars that 


tore, 
And on his head a goat-skin cap he wore. 


And how does Odysseus address his 
father, whom he has not seen for so 


1 The word used is mpagia, which is also 
used in the New Testament in a picturesque 
phrase, where, at the feeding of the five thousand, 
the people sat down mpacia mpacia, ‘ group by 
group’ like well-arranged flower beds (Mark 
vi, 40). 
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many years? He begins by congratu- 
lating him on the tidiness of his garden : 

O aged man, no lack of skill you show 

In orchard-keeping, but well-tended grow 

All the trees here within the garden set, 

Olive and vine and fig and pear arow, 

And truly trimmed is every garden piot. 
Only a garden-lover, I think, would 
have placed this scene in a garden and 
treated it just in that way. 

In conclusion, I think we may say 


that Homer’s attitude toward plant-life 
is never romantic, never scientific—it 
is practical. For him Nature, duly 
tamed and arranged, provides an ideal 
background for man’s more peaceful 
activities and produces what he needs 
for his sustenance, his comfort and his 
delight. 
Epwarp S. FORSTER. 


University of Sheffield. 


AND "T8pis IN AESCHYLUS’ SUPPLIANTS. 


THE Suppliants is an unsatisfactory 
play for study in that it raises many 
questions without providing us with 
the means of answering them fully. 
Thus, while action and characteriza- 
tion are simple and even rudimentary, 
a problem is raised even here by incon- 
sistencies which have been detected in 
the portrayal of the character of the 
suppliant maidens themselves.’ In the 
sphere of thought, problems multiply, 
owing perhaps to the fact that this, the 
first play of the trilogy, is used to 
suggest ideas and problems which are 
to be more definitely formulated and 
more fully developed later. Hence we 
find a great diversity of opinion among 
modern critics as to what is the central 
issue in the play. By various writers 
this has been said to be the law about 
consanguineous marriages, the right of 
women to refuse marriage, the law 
relating to heiresses, the protection of 
suppliants, the preservation of a right 
of asylum, the conflict of Greek and 
barbarian, and the conflict of male and 
female. It is not denied that all these 
ideas may have their place in the play 
and contribute in some degree to the 
heightening of the dramatic conflict. 
The difficulty is to determine what is 
the central problem and what are 
merely minor themes. 

Among the recurrent ideas which 
are woven into the play there are two, 
dixn and #Spis, which appear to receive 
the greatest emphasis, so much so that 
it would seem that the poet used the 
simple ancient legend as a means of 


2 U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Azschy- 
los : Interpretationen, ; J. Viirtheim, 
los Schutzfiehende, 183. 


dramatizing the conflict between these 
two opposing principles. Inthe case of 
din he is dealing with an idea of many 
applications. It is at once the guiding 
principle of the universe, upheld and 
followed by the supreme god, and the 
bond which holds society together, 
restrains lawless self-assertiveness, and 
makes civilized human life possible.? 
Again dicn, as manifested among men, 
includes the broadest principles of 
equity and the principles underlying the 
most detailed provisions of statute law. 
In the Suppliants Aeschylus’ interest in 
abstract justice is reflected in frequent 
references to technical legal matters 
and in the use of a number of technical 
or half-technical legal terms, either un- 
changed or in the form of poetic 
variants. Nothing is too technical for 


2 Cf. R. Hirzel, Themis, Dike und Ver- 
wandtes, 104-106, 157-166, 178, 210-225. 

3 5. hevyouev, in both the literal sense of 
‘flee’ and the secondary sense of ‘be in exile.’ 
7. ywwo Ocioay , the simple verb instead of xara- 
yryvooxe, as in J.G. I* 10. 29. 172. 
(=gvoe), a legal term. Cf. Lys. 13. 91. 220. 
paraiwy airias. If the correction paraiwy 
is sound, we appear to have a poetic variant of 
evéxerOa airias or dmodverOa airiav. 233. 
mpayos, poetic for rpayya in the sense of ‘ case.’ 
239. ampofevor, obviously in its technical sense, 
although this involves an anachronism. 314. 
puvoiwy, ‘restitution,’ ‘deliverance’ (Liddell and 
Scott). There may also be a hint of the legal 
implications of the word, the gesture of touch- 
ing involving an assertion of proprietorship. 
Cf. Viirtheim, of. c7z¢., 38-39. 383-384. A sugges- 
tion of the institution of Sika: awd ovpBddrov. 
388. éeyytrara yévous, a legal phrase ; cf. Isaeus 
10. 5. 390. gevyev, ‘urge in your defence.’ 
391. xdpos, the authority of a legal xvpios. 412. 
pvoiwv, property seized in distraint. 435-6. 
exrivew Oé€uv, equivalent to the prosaic ddova 
Sixnv. 472. €xmpaéw xpeos, exact payment of a 
debt. 517. Aaovs vuvyxaddv, a suggestion of 
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our poet, but it is the sanctity, rather 
than the minute technicality, of laws 
which impresses him. Indeed it is a 
misnomer to speak of technicalities in 
an age when law was a common posses- 
sion of the whole citizen body and not 
a matter reserved for professional law- 
yers and remote from the life and 
interests of the common man. When 
later the Oresteia ended with a scene in 
a great court of Athens, Aeschylus and 
his audience would be conscious of no 
incongruity or anticlimax. “Tpus, or 
lawless violence and self-assertiveness, 
is the principle opposed to 8é«n,' and in 
the play is typified by the Egyptian 
suitors, as dixn is typified by the 
Danaids. 

The action of the play is exceedingly 
simple in its main outline, and derives 
complexity and meaning from the 


the technical éxxAnoia. 598-9. See 
page 106. 601. mavred7 is used in the sense of 
xvpta, valid. 604. The reading is very uncer- 
tain, but there is probably a reminiscence of 
the technical ye:porovéw. 605-14. These lines 
contain a poetical paraphrase of the language 
of Athenian decrees. Cf. Wilamowitz, of. cz¢., 
12. 622. dvev The scholiast inter- 
prets this as meaning that they showed their 
hands before a vote was called for. 7o1-3. 
evéupSerous Sixas is suggestive of the technical 
phrase dixat Sixas didoiev : here 
in the sense of ‘ permit legal action,’ ‘ grant the 
right to use the courts.’ 726. évvdixous, a sug- 
gestion of the public advocates at Athens. 
728. dyewv O€dovres puciav epamropes: a refer- 
ence to the primitive practice of self-help. Cf. 
R. J. Bonner and G. Smith, 7he Administra- 
tion of Justice from Homer to Aristotle, 11-15. 
732. kupi@ 7’ ev nuépa in this context carries a 
suggestion of ‘the appointed day of trial.’ 
733: doce Sixny has a legal flavour. A 
reference to the well-known practice of re- 
quiring foreigners to be represented by citizens 
in legal proceedings. 932. aatpeOeis is used in 
its legal sense of ‘robbed,’ ‘deprived of one’s 
property.’ 935-6. rd veixos 8’ ov« dpyvpou 
€dvoev is poetic for rd éyxAnpa ov ypnudrav 
942-3. Snpompaxros ex 
pia Whos xéxpayra is an elaboration of the 
formula éd0f ro 963. mpoordrns : 
a reminiscence of Athenian law which required 
that a metic should have a mpoorarns as his 
legal representative. 1071-2. dixa dixas 
€reoOat: Sixas appears to be used in the sense of 
‘causes,’ or ‘claims of right,’ somewhat as in 
Wiad XVIII. 508 and XXIII. 542, for which 
see Bonner and Smith, of. cit, 32, 39. The 
juxtaposition of dixa dixas serves to emphasize 
the contrast between men’s conflicting claims 
and the universal principle of justice. 
1 Cf. Hirzel, of. czt., 131, n. 1, 166. 


variety and importance of the aspects 
of Sinn which it touches upon, and from 
the minor elements of conflict which 
the poet relates to the opposition of 
and bBprs. 

When the drama begins, the chorus 
of Danaids first offer a prayer to Zeus, 
the protector of suppliants; they are 
not outlaws condemned for murder, 
but are fleeing from their kinsmen and 
suitors. They have taken refuge in 
Argos because of their descent from lo, 
which gives them a claim to protection. 
They pray that the elements may over- 
whelm their suitors before they force 
them into marriages ov (37). 
Io is again recalled, with her son 
Epaphus. The gods of their race are 
invoked to heed justice and abhor 
iBpts, to be righteous towards wedlock. 
They invoke again the power of Zeus, 
inscrutable and omnipotent; let him 
look upon mortals’ insolence, such as 
that of the suitors. The land of Apia 
and Artemis are invoked to bring 
deliverance. The maidens again in- 
voke Zeus, and, becoming bolder, urge 
that he will have no just plea in his 
defence if he refuses to help descen- 
dants of Io. 

Danaus now admonishes his daugh- 
ters, counselling prudence (178). He 
has seen signs of an approaching throng, 
and tells them to take refuge at the 
near-by altars and address the strangers 
as suppliants. Above all, he reminds 
them, they must be prudent and modest, 
as befits strangers. The dramatic pur- 
pose of this apparently unnecessary 
emphasis is to make clear to the audi- 
ence the contrast between the suppliants 
and their insolent suitors.2~ He now 
instructs his daughters to seat them- 
selves as suppliants to the gods, like 
doves pursued by hawks. ‘Shall bird 
prey on bird and be pure? And how 
shall one be pure that takes from an 
unwilling father an unwilling bride?’ 


2 The idea that the Danaids are warlike, 
man-hating amazons has little basis in the text 
of the play and is derived from other sources of 
somewhat doubtful implication. Cf. Anna 
Elisei, ‘Le Danaidi nelle Supplici di Eschilo,’ 
Stud. Iial. di Filol. Class. V1 (1928), 197-219; 
M. P. Nilsson, M/ycenean Origins of Greek 
Religion, 66: G. A. Megas, ‘Die Sage von 
Danaos und den Danaiden, Hermes LXVIII 


(1933); 422. 
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(226-227). He shall not escape arraign- 


ment for outrage even in the house of 


Hades, for there another Zeus sits in 
judgment. 

The King of Argos enters and ques- 
tions the newcomers. They inform 
him that they are of Argive race 
descended from Io, whose story they 
recount in detail. The purpose of this 
is to establish their claim to protection 
and to prepare for their appeal for 
help. They now inform him that they 
are fleeing from their suitors, and he 
asks, ‘ By reason of hatred or unlawful- 
ness ?’ (336). They reply by asking, 
‘Who would object? to masters that 
they loved? That is, they loathe the 
suitors, and imply that their suit violates 
the principle that their father has pro- 
claimed (226-227). The king objects 
that war may result, but is assured that 
Justice protects her allies, and the 
scene ends with a reminder of the wrath 
of Zeus Hikesios. The issue presented 
to the king is plain. Is Justice to be 
upheld ? 

But the king is not yet won over, and 
the following chorus presents another 
aspect of the problem. To repeated 
appeals, in which the theme of justice 
recurs again and again, the king 
answers in effect that he must consider 
the welfare and safety of his people. 
Two passages in this part of the play 
are of particular interest. In one the 
king suggests that if the suitors are 
urging a legal claim it is open to the 
Danaids to plead that it is invalid.* 


1 Reading évorro in 337. 

* 387-391. One of the most troublesome 
problems in the play turns upon the question 
of the legal rights of the suitors and the status 
of the Danaids as eéwixAnpo. The Athenian 
law regarding this does not appear to be 
relevant, inasmuch as their father is still living. 
E. Meyer, Forsch. zur alt. Gesch., 1.83, suggests 
that in an earlier version of the story Danaus 
was already dead. This would explain the 
inconsistency, though hardly justifying it ; but 
the suggestion has rightly been rejected by 
later critics. Why then does Aeschylus refer 
to the matter at all when it appears to be 
irrelevant? There might appear to be a sug- 
gestion that, while the suitors come very near 
to having a legal claim, such a situation gives 
them no real status and to press such claims is 
presumptuous and unjust. But the phrases 


todews (388) and xara vopous Tovs oixobev 
(390) show that the king is obviously not think- 
ing of the law of Solon; rather he is thinking 


The latter, instead of replying to the 
suggestion, merely renew their protes- 
tations. This looks like evasion, but 
they undoubtedly feel that they are 
dealing with men who do not regard 
law or justice. Their reply is not 
logical, but is perfectly natural in the cir- 
cumstances. There is also a strangely 
anachronistic passage in which the king 
asserts that he is not an absolute ruler, 
but must consult the people. This 
may be introduced for the dramatic 
purpose of causing delay and creating 
suspense or possibly for another reason 
to be referred to later. While the king 
is practically won over by a final appeal 
to rade Sixata xpatn (437), it 
still remains to consult the people. 
Danaus is sent to win their support 
and the king follows shortly to convene 
the assembly. 

In the following ode the chorus 
again pray for the protection of Zeus, 
who is reminded of their descent from 
Io. Their claim upon Zeus is analo- 
gous to their claim upon Argos in that 
it is based upon the double grounds of 
their character of suppliants and the 
bonds of connection inherited from Io. 
The recurring references to Io would 
appear to be due to this fact, although 
this mythological material is developed 
and expanded on a scale that is out of 
proportion to its dramatic relevance. 
However, this frequently happens with 
subjects that lend themselves to poetic 
treatment and have an appeal of their 
own to the poet and hisaudience. The 
ode ends with a solemn assertion of the 


of the possibility that Egyptian law may give 
the suitors a lawful claim. It is known that 
the term émixAnpos might be used of an heiress 
in the lifetime of her father (see Pollux, III. 33; 
Ar., Birds, 1652) and that the laws about 
heiresses varied in different places (cf. Darem- 
berg and Saglio, s.v. émixAnpos) ; hence it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that in some cases 
the principle of Solon’s legislation may have 
been carried further and there may have been 
provisions forbidding the marriage of an heiress 
to any but her next of kin even during the life- 
time of her father. This would appear to be at 
least as reasonable as a system that allowed 
her to contract a marriage when there was no 
prospect of its being permanent. It is the 
possibility of there being some such law which 
troubles the king. The purpose of Aeschylus 
in introducing this aspect of the situation is to 
suggest that 8ixm demands, among other things, 
careful consideration of the terms of statute law. 
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majesty and power of Zeus. Most 
significant are the concluding words, 


mapeore epyov ws eros 


oretoal BovALos Peper (598-599) 


These terms might be applicable to 
two of the functions of human govern- 
ment.! Thus Aeschylus suggests the 
parallelism between divine and earthly 
government and justice as manifesta- 
tions of the same principle. Here and 
elsewhere it is implied that the rule of 
Zeus, in many ways inscrutable, is 
based upon principles analogous to 
those that guide human conduct, while 
human justice is a copy of the heavenly 
pattern ; thus, without robbing Zeus 
of his majesty, the poet makes his rule 
intelligible. 

In the short scene which follows we 
are brought back to earth. Danaus 
returns, announces that the decision of 
the assembly has been favourable, and 
quotes the terms of their resolution in 
words which we recognize as being a 
metrical adaptation of the formulas of 
a contemporary Athenian decree grant- 
ing petorxia, penalties and all (609-614). 
To us it may appear to be a grotesque 
tour de force. To Aeschylus it might 
well appear justified, as setting forth a 
practical application of the principle of 
éixn and teaching a lesson in inter- 
national justice. In _ scarcely any 
sphere had the progress of civilization 
brought greater amelioration from the 
conditions of primitive Greece than in 
this matter of providing protection for 
strangers from abroad. Such decrees 
as this were the counterpart of the law 
of Zeus Xenios, as Aeschylus practic- 
ally tells us when he makes Danaus 
end his speech with the words Zevds 
& tédos (624). There is per- 
haps a further justification for the 
political ideas which Aeschylus intro- 
duces here and elsewhere in defiance of 
historical accuracy and literary con- 
gruity. The introduction of a decree 
of a democratic assembly and the pre- 
vious passage in which the king corrects 
the Danaids when they assume that he 
is an absolute ruler are not to be 
regarded as dramatic irrelevances, cal- 
culated to appeal to an Athenian audi- 


1 Cf. W. Headlam, Zhe Plays of Aeschylus, 
135, 6. 


ence with its enthusiasm for democracy 
and its supersensitiveness on the sub- 
ject of tyranny. They are dramatic- 
ally appropriate if we consider that 
tyranny is the rule of &8pis, while con- 
stitutional monarchy, a near relative of 
democracy, is the rule of law and 
justice. The king, then, is not the 
conventional tyrant, but a ruler who 
may be expected to uphold dix. 

In the following stasimon the chorus 
invoke upon their benefactors the bless- 
ing of the gods, and above all of Zeus 
Xenios. To prayers for the peace and 
prosperity of Argos they add petitions 
that the state may be blessed with good 
government and a regard for justice. 
The lesson of this ode is that happiness 
is to be won by regard to Zeus and 
justice. It ends significantly upon the 
note of di«n. 

Danaus now catches sight of the 
suitors’ ship approaching, and in im- 
passioned dochmiacs his daughters give 
utterance to their fear and loathing. 
The suitors have never been far from 
our thoughts, since they are the cause 
of everything that has happened and 
there have been repeated references to 
their one conspicuous quality, their 
bBpus.2 This recurring emphasis has 
served to make clear the motives of 
the chorus,* and by focussing attention 


2 This, or its synonyms, is referred to in lines 
9, 30, 81, 104, 225, 426, 487, 511, 528, 741-742, 
750-752, 757-759, 762-763, 789, 798-799, 817, 
845, 880-881, 

8 The attitude of the Danaids to their cousins 
has been variously explained. Gilbert Murray 
(The Suppliant Women, 18-27) sees in the play 
a dramatic treatment of the problem of com- 
bining the sacredness of virginity with the 
acceptance of marriage, basing his view largely 
upon the presumed contents of the two lost 
plays and an allegorizing of the Io myth. But 
if Aeschylus wished to present dramatically the 
case for the institution of marriage, the suitors 
appear to be singularly ill chosen for the pur- 
pose. The contrast in the play is rather between 
civilized marriage based on dixyn and primitive 
forced marriage. 

G. Megas (0A. cét, 422), in dealing with the 
myth in general rather than with Aeschylus’ 
play, observes that the quarrel between the 
Danaids’ father and uncle would be sufficient to 
explain their aversion. While this is true of 
some versions of the story, the impression con- 
veyed by Aeschylus is that the Danaids hate 
their cousins for reasons of their own and that 
their father is a relatively subordinate character. 

Wilamowitz (of. cét., 15) argued that the aver- 
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upon the opposition of and 
has given added meaning to the crisis 
of the play when the Argives made 
their choice, not only between the 
Danaids and their suitors, but also 
between dixn and There has 
also been some emphasis laid upon the 
kinship of the suitors,’ but to a lesser 
degree, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that its only significance lies in the 
fact that their relationship would con- 
stitute an aggravation of their i8pis.? 


sion proceeded from ‘angeborene Ma4nner- 
feindschaft.’ But the reading atroyevet puéavo- 
pla (8) is conjectural and its interpretation is 
debatable. It might well be argued that 
avroyevei means ‘of the same race’ and modifies 
the second part of the compound noun. (Cf. 
Elisei, oc. cé¢., who points out further that 
avépes and dpoeves, as frequently used in the 
play, mean the sons of Aegyptus, not the whole 
sex.) Murray (0. czz., 17) suggests that apparent 
expressions of aversion to all marriage really 
mean merely that the Danaids loathe marriage 
with the suitors, an exaggeration natural under 
the circumstances. Wilamowitz also postulates 
an armed encounter in which the suitors had 
been victorious and hence claimed their cousins 
as the spoil of war. The two passages in the 
play on which this view is based are inconclu- 
sive. modéyou reipopévors Bwpos 
pipa (83-85) may simply be an 
argument a fortiori ; the Danaids have an even 
better claim for protection than the conquered 
in war. In yévos payns kai 
mpos eidéra (741-742), we have, in all probability, 
merely another reference to the suitors’ lustful 
violence. 

H. N. Couch (‘ The Loathing of the Danaids,’ 
Proc. Am. Philol, Assoc., UX111 (1932), liv) has 
argued that the attitude of the Danaids is to be 
explained as arising from the conflict of Greek 
and barbarian cultures, the persistence of Greek 
tradition in a barbarian environment being 
symbolized by the Danaids. ‘The opposition is 
undoubtedly felt in the play, but is subordinated 
to the conflict of dik and v8pis, of which it is a 
conspicuous example. 

1 8, 38, 223-226, 337, 388. Cf. also 933, 983- 
984, 1053. 

* Cf. 225-226. There is no suggestion that 
cousin marriages were regarded as incestuous, 
as has sometimes been supposed (e.g., by P. 
Vinogradoff, Outlines of Historical Jurispru- 
dence, II. 22). Cf. Murray, of. cit., 15 f. More 
plausible is the view expressed by W. Ridge- 
way, Zhe Origin of Tragedy, 190-197, that we 
have in the play a dramatization of the conflict 
between patrilinear and matrilinear systems of 
inheritance. The theory, however, has been 
rejected by later critics. Cf. Viirtheim, of. czz., 
92-94. The objections to the view are: (1) 
that, if Athenian law is under discussion, the 
Danaids do not as yet come under its pro- 
visions, as their father is still living; (2) that 
the suitors do not make any claim based on 


Danaus reassures his daughters by 
pointing out that the suitors’ landing 
will be a slow and difficult process, 
announces that he will go to obtain 
help, and leaves the stage. The chorus 
again give utterance to their fears in 
words compounded of a longing to find 
escape and peace, loathing of the inso- 
lent suitors, and trust in Zeus. 

A herald of the Egyptian suitors now 
appears, an embodiment of #Spus, for 
qualis dominus, talis servus. With rude 
threats of violence, he orders the 
Danaids to the ships, incidentally taunt- 
ing them with their lack of legal status 
in the city (853). With impassioned 
words the Danaids express their loath- 
ing of this violence and pray to the 
gods, provoking from the herald an 
outburst of impious insolence (894). 
Finally the chorus cry to the leaders of 
the land for help. 

The king enters and rebukes the 
herald for his insolence. The latter 
first makes a show of asserting that he 
is within his legal rights in claiming 
his own that he has lost. The king 
replies that he does not know how to 
conduct himself as a foreigner, that 
he has not given information to his 
mpofevot, and that he is treating the 
gods of the country with sacrilege. 
The herald is driven to threaten vio- 
lence, demands to know by whom he 
is defrauded, and then expresses con- 
tempt for legal proceedings; there will 
be bloodshed. The king replies that 
he may take the maidens only if argu- 
ment persuades them to go willingly ; 
such has been the resolution of the 
sovereign people. He bids the herald 
be gone, and then offers the Danaids 
the city’s hospitality; he himself will 
be their protector. They invoke bless- 
ings upon their benefactors. These 
are echoed by their father, who now 
reappears. The rest of his speech 
reminds them of the necessity of 
modest demeanour, especially as they 
are foreigners. The implication is that 
they must continue to deserve the pro- 
tection that they have won. For the 


their relationship, but it is merely a possibility 
suggested by the king (387-389) ; (3) that the 
Danaids do not base their objections upon any 
principle of rights for heiresses, but only on 
their loathing of the suitors. 
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audience it is a last reminder of the 
contrast between the humble suppliants, 
seeking justice, and the lawless suitors. 

The drama is ended. In the exodus, 
which no doubt serves as a transition 
to the next play of the trilogy, two 
ideas are developed alternately, repul- 
sion to marriage with the suitors and 
reflections that it may after all prove 
inevitable. The final prayer returns 
to the theme of dé«n— 


kal dixa dixas 
Edv edxais éEuais, AuTnplos 
pwaxavais mapa. 


In the play as a whole character and 
action are subordinated to the presenta- 
tion of religious, political and social 
ideas; it thus furnishes an instance of 
Aristotle’s observation that ancient 
writers represented characters speaking 

H. G. ROBERTSON. 


Victoria College, 
University of Toronto. 


1 Poet. 1450b 7. 


THE QUALITY OF ”OVIZ IN WORDS. 


ARISTOTLE in his Rhetoric uses a 
cryptic phrase which, as far as I know, 
has received only casual notice from the 
commentators. He says (III. 2. § 14): 
tas petadhopas oictéov amo 
Karo@v TH TH Suvaper TH 
Tivt the materials of 
metaphor must be beautiful to the ear, 
to the understanding, to the eye or 
some other physical sense’ (Rhys 
Roberts). Cope in his edition of the 
Rhetoric understands TH dye. and 
tii aia@noe as mental images of things 
pleasing to sight, smell, taste, etc., i.e. 
Owis=the mind’s eye. He ignores any 
other possible interpretation. That 
there is another possible interpretation 
is indisputable; whether it is perhaps 
as probable this article tentatively en- 
quires. 

It is no new suggestion that dys here 
may mean the immediate visual impact of 
the shape and grouping of letters in words, 
that is, the effect of the look of words on 
the eye as ¢wvy is the effect of the 
sound of words on the ear. 

To reconsider A.’s phrase in this light 
we must first recall the context. A. is 
enouncing an aesthetic criterion for the 
choice of words in metaphor. In § 13 
of the same chapter he writes: «aAXos 
Tois TH It is 
significant that A. explicitly states— 
Xéyee—that this was 
the rule accepted before himself. He 
then, after a few typical semi-relevant 
remarks, enunciates his own more de- 
veloped view, changing odors to 
as a better word for human utterance, 


T@ to as more suit- 
able for his theory of verbal évépyea, 
and adding his new development dys 
and ddkAataicOnoes. If these mean no 
more than mental images of sensuous 
delights, as Cope holds, they are little 
more than tautological with 
a feeble extension of Licymnius’ ortho- 
dox view. Cope considered himself 
secure in taking this easy course be- 
cause he could cite Demetrius in his 
favour as he thought. He also quotes 
Cicero. He might have added the 
Scholiasts, who are verbose but un- 
original on the matter. Also in the 
Tlepi” Tyrous 26. 2, rv axony dw 
unequivocally means ‘by means of 
sounds (i.e. phonetic symbols, words) 
producing sight (i.e. images in the 
mind’s eye). But observe what Deme- 
trius actually says (epi ‘Epynv. § 173) 
—wpicato d'avta (sc. dvoyata Kana) 
TO THY akony  mpos THY 
TO Th Svavoig évtipov. Now it is clear 
from Demetrius’ examples that he took 
Theophrastus’ words to mean what 
Cope asserts, i.e. dyus=visual images 
in the mind. But surely Theophrastus’ 
words cannot bear this construction: 
there is a very marked grouping of 
Mpos THY Thy dw 
hedonistic classification—against To rf 
Savoia évtipov—almost an ethical valu- 
ation. I think at least we may say that 
Theophrastus might have meant some- 
thing different from what Demetrius 
and later commentators took dys to 
mean. 

But the term dis seems to originate 
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with Aristotle, so to him let us return. 
He uses the word és frequently in his 
psychological and metaphysical studies 
—too often for the superficial reader to 
dogmatize upon its connotation. But 
in the Rhetoric it occurs, besides the 
quoted text, only three times. In I. 
7. 1364" it means the physical sensations 
of sight, in II. 4. 1381> the personal ap- 
pearance, and in III. 3. 1406 the face 
—these are, I think, fair translations, 
and at least this is certain that it is 
never used in the Rhetoric as a synonym 
for évapyea or the mpd quality 
of words, which are the terms used 
by A. and later for a word’s effect on the 
mind’s eye—Cope’s idea of dyus. 

The evidence of the Poetics is even 
more significant. “Owis occurs five 
times, always denoting the spectacular 
elements in Tragedy, i.e. the immediate 
visual effect of a stage production. 
More noteworthy still is that twice it 
is coupled exclusively with peroroia 
(1459 10 and 1462* 16) and once with 
and (1449° 10); that is 
the directly audible and visible embellish- 
ments are grouped together just as in 
Theophrastus’ pos tHv axonv mpos 
Thy Ow nov. 

Thus the use of dyes in the Rhetoric 
and Poetics gives no grounds for Cope’s 
equation = évapyeta Or TPO 
or daytacia. 

In exemplification of what I suggest 
dys may mean I venture to quote a 
personal experience, hoping that others 
may have shared it. From my earliest 
acquaintance with Aeschylus the very 
shapes and groupings of the consonants 
in such lines as 


cbévos (P.V. 364) or 
opepdvaior yaupmdaior (P.V. 357) 


conveyed to my eyes physically in a 
very terrible and real form the grim 
monstrosity and hideous fate which I 
only afterwards managed to extract 
from those dvouata tpayéa by the harder 
process of construing. Granted that my 
text was printed in minuscule and not 
capitals—yet the impression still re- 
mains and illustrates éyus, as I under- 
stand it, fully for me. 

Questions at once demand an answer. 
First: supposing that such an impres- 
sion is not merely a product of fancy, 


was this dys merely a natural quality 
of Greek letters unconsciously and in- 
evitably employed whenever words were 
aptly used, or was it consciously and 
deliberately exploited as an artistic 
device by Greek poets to add aesthetic 
charm to their work? Unless the 
latter, which includes the former, be 
true, our case for ys in Aristotle is not 
worth maintaining. 

Consider dys as a natural quality in 
letters first. All will concede that a 
North American Indian or an early 
Egyptian hieroglyphist and _ other 
peoples who used ‘picture-writing’ or 
an iconic or even an ideographic script 
might have had a sense of dys in words, 
for the shape of every character was 
significant visually of what it repre- 
sented and meant. Even the spoken 
word to a writer of their language may 
have been significant of the shape of 
written words to them: thus dys and 
axon were equally immediate in their 
languages. And even a highly cultured 
modern people, the Chinese, derive a 
very certain aesthetic (besides sensuous) 
pleasure from the dys, i.e. the pictorial 
suggestions latent in the subtle brush- 
work of their word-characters. For 
example, a poem describing two herons 
flying across a stormy sky with a back- 
ground of snowclad mountains (and it 
is consequent that so many of their 
poems are in terms of such simple 
imagery) has its aesthetic value en- 
hanced by the delicate innuendoes of 
shape in the formation of the well- 
chosen and carefully painted script. 
Indeed I am told that this d6Wes is often 
more important than doy in Chinese 
poetry, for whereas the sounds of words 
differ from district to district, the 
shape of the characters is everywhere 
unchanged. 

But, someone may remark with scorn, 
there is a world of cultures between 
the Chinese word-script and the very 
derivative alphabet of the Greeks: 
what did it signify to the ancient 
Athenian that alpha was originally an 
ox or gimel a camel ?—either might 
have been a wombat or a duck-billed 
platypus for all Demos cared. 

But a reference to the Cratylus of 
Plato must give us pause. Therein, 


in a discussion of the origins of letters, 
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he notes (4265), in ambiguous terms 
indeed but meant, I think, to be ap- 
plied to our thesis, that I is used for 
Ta rerta, O for 70 while 
H and A are peydaAa, and I believe that 
he cannot have intended their sound 
alone but shape as well. If so, his sug- 
gestions are a remarkable anticipation 
of Sir Richard Paget’s highly convincing 
theory of the origin of human speech. 
He holds that words are mainly a de- 
velopment of primitive gestures imita- 
tive of both sound and shape: primitive 
man as well as copying sound with 
vocal sounds also copied shapes by 
mimicking them with configurations of 
his mouth, vocal chords and larynx. 
Thus the pronunciation of @ov ‘an egg’ 
needs the formation of a large circle, 
omega, and a small circle, omicron, 
thus reproducing something like the 
essential shape elements in an egg—a 
large sphere tapering into a smaller 
sphere. This may seem too good to 
be true, but neither Plato’s arguments 
nor Paget’s can be lightly set aside. 
Here is evidence for a universal sense 
of dus even in the spoken word, and if 
true it can easily be applied to written 
characters. 

As a change from these very general 
suggestions of a natural dys even in 
so abstract an alphabet as the Greek, 
here is certain evidence for an artistic 
use of dis even in our own much for- 
malized Roman type. Most elementary 
is this (from Mr. E. E. Cumming’s No 
Thanks, published in 1935)— 

‘mOOn Over tOwns mOOn.’ 


How much subtler the inversion of it 
in Musset’s Ballade a la lune— 


‘C’était dans la nuit brune 
Sur le clocher jauni 
La lune 
Comme un point sur un i.’ 


Or again observe M. Paul Valéry’s use 
of capitals (in Le Cimetiére Marin) 


‘Eau sourcilleuse, qui gardes en toi...’ 


Or, a slightly different aspect, one re- 
calls that there are conservative lovers 
of poetry who will confess that Blake’s 


‘Tyger, Tyger, burning bright. . 
loses much if printed 
‘ Tiger, Tiger, ... 
Here is deliberate artifice in Roman 


script. The question is, can and did 
the Greek script, occupying an inter- 
mediate stage between primitive and 
modern, bear such treatment ? 

A full investigation of this question 
would néed more scholarship and more 
space than I can now command. Only 
a complete revision of all Greek litera- 
ture in search of such optical effects 
could decide it. I offer the following 
merely as possibly relevant clues in the 
investigation. 


CLASSICAL. 

1. The ambiguities latent in the 
terms ypadw, ypady, ypaupa, etc. For 
calligraphy see Freeman’s Schools of 
Hellas, pp. 85-87. 

2. The importance of shape and dws 
in epigraphy. 

3. What did Dionysius mean in the 
last epithet of the phrase (de Comp. 23) 
ovouaTa Kal Kal paraxa Kal 
vera? (A trivial point, but we are 
snatching at straws for the present.) 

4. An investigation of to aioypoy in 
the dys of words (see Rhet. III. 2. 13) 
as a complement to 70 xaXov. 

5. To search the Neo-Platonists for 
developments of the Cratylus theories. 

6. Is the shape factor in symbolic 
letters, the Pythagorean T, the Christian 
X, relevant—éys interpreted morally, 
not aesthetically ? 

7. Perhaps shape-poems, the techno- 
paegnia of Alexandria (note the Egg) 
and the seventeenth century in England 
and elsewhere, denote an éYs in letter- 
grouping extended to word-grouping. 

8. Aristotle in Metaph. xii. 3: ‘The 
essential characters composing beauty 
are order, symmetry, and definiteness.’ 

g. Euripides: Theseus (fr. 385 Nauck). 

10. A small but certain proof that a 
friend and contemporary of Aristotle was 
sensitive to 6ys in letters is the image 
of Aeschrion quoted by Tzetzes in 
Walz’s Rhetorict Graeci III. 650, re- 
ferring to the new moon— 

7d obpavod véov 
—‘ heaven’s fair new letter C’—a perfect 
parallel to Musset’s typographical de- 
scription of the full moon quoted above. 


MODERN. 


1. Literary: Mallarmé seems to hint 
often at éyus in his discussion of poésie 
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pure. There must be other modern 
suggestions. 

2. Aesthetics: modern experiments 
and theories of typography and cal- 
ligraphy. 

3. Psychological: such works as The 
Experimental Study of Reading by 
M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, 1931) or 
The Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading 
by E. B. Huey (New York, 1908) have 
ample evidence in general support of 
our thesis; even graphology, for all its 
quackeries, should offer some clues. 

With such sketchy support I must 
leave my thesis. Objections simply 
hurl themselves against such a view of 
éyus, but I can find none which is 
utterly conclusive against it. One I 
must mention: what can adAn Tivi 
aic@nce mean? Aristotle can hardly 
have anticipated such aesthetic pleasure 
as a blind man today may enjoy 
when reading with his finger-tips well- 
designed Braille type. The phrase can 
hardly have been even a precautionary 
clause to embrace such unheard-of 
developments. But it is typical of A.’s 
style in the Rhetoric and Poetics to throw 
out the most pregnant suggestions with- 
out pausing to work out their full im- 
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plications. So here, yielding to the 
well-known tendency in Greek writers 
to add for the sake of antithesis or 
conceptual symmetry in an enumeration 
a final term whose significance cannot 
be pressed (it is a recognized schema, 
but its name eludes me), he goes the 
whole hog and adds aicOjoe 
—an esoteric hint to his pupils (amongst 
whom Theophrastus), as if to say ‘ You 
may investigate the further possibilities 
for yourselves,’ just in case he had over- 
looked some other source of aesthetic 
beauty in words. 

In conclusion: there is at least a 
possibility that if A. had troubled to 
dwell further on dyes in words, he might 
have arrived at much the same decision 
as on éWs in Tragedy (Poetics 6. 1450” 
tatov Kal THS TOLNTLKAS 
—but yet not to be ignored. 

And in self-defence may I quote 
Socrates (Cratylus 425D)? ev 
paveicba .. . ypappact Kai 
Bais ta mpdypata pepipnuéva KaTtadnra 
yeyvopeva, S€ avayxn—the latter 
phrase applies dvdpi yodv rade. 

W. BEDELL STANFORD. 

Trinity College, Dublin. 


hic mihi magna domus, celsis caput urbibus 
exit. 

AENEAS with his ships has entered 
the mouth of the Tiber (VII. 29 sqq.) 
and an encampment has been built on 
the river-bank (VII. 157 sqq.). After 
the declaration of war by the Latins, 
the god of the river appears to Aeneas 
in a vision by night, acquaints him 
with the future, gives reassuring advice, 
and finally reveals himself, ending with 
these words: ‘Here is my _ stately 
home: my fountain-head is among high 
cities’ (Mackail). 

I have always regarded this as the 
better punctuation and rendering of a 
much-debated line. In support I ven- 
ture to adduce a passage of the Fasti 
which, as far as I know, has not been 
mentioned by any editor of Virgil. 

In Fasti 1V. 329-330 Ovid is describ- 
ing the journey of the Idaean mother 
up the Tiber from the sea to Rome. 
The boat has just entered the river and 
is approaching the first great crook 


VIRGIL, AEN. VIII. 65. 


where (to one ascending the stream) 

the channel bends northwards: 

fluminis ad flexum veniunt (7iberina priores 
atria dixerunt) unde sinister abit. 

It is at least a very remarkable co- 
incidence that Ovid should give Tiberina 
atria as the ancient name of approxi- 
mately the very spot at which Virgil’s 
Tiber is made to say ‘hic mihi magna 
domus.’ And, in view of Virgil’s anti- 
quarianism, I am tempted to suggest 
that the ancient name may have been 
in his mind when he wrote. 

If this suggestion should prove accept- 
able, it will render unnecessary the other 
interpretation of the line as—‘ hic mihi 
magna domus, celsis caput urbibus, 
exit’: ‘here rises my great home, a 
capital over mighty cities.’ Unneces- 
sary too the escit (=ertt), proposed apya- 
ix@s by Faber (ad Lucr. II. 1145) and 
mentioned with distrust by Heinsius 
(ingeniose profecto, sed utinam et vere). 
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